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A Day at a@ Flint-Glass Factory. 
(Comitinued from page 252.) 

As the two furnaces closely resemble each 

other, we will, for convenience of description, 


openings, or arches, of sufficient size are left 
in the sides of the furnace, to allow of the 
pots being introduced ; after which the open- 
ings are bricked up. A pot when once intro- 


new one is called ‘setting a pot,’ and consti- 
tutes the most arduous ot indeed fearful op- 
eration of the glass-house, and the one to which 
the men are wont to refer as proof of their 
power of heat-endurance. It frequently hap- 
us that the old pot breaks, and the pieces 
stoming partially vitrified, adhere to the bot- | 





| 


ed into the furnace, is seldom removed un- | by means of shovelss.through the openings 
worn oat: but a Remmatienninn ofa 
is wot more thea two or three uionths, 
ae 


drawal of aa old pot replacing it with a | ents 


one week. On Friday morning, the necessary 
arrangements for filling commence. The mix- 
ed ingredients are brought to the furnace in 
wooden vessels, and then thrown into the pots 


before alluded to, About for : pe 


bebircagiias os ane 
+ 

to sink and melt. ‘Three erfour 
hours afterwards, the hole is again pened, 
another equal supply thrown in, and another 
equal space of time allowed to elapse. This 
is repeated four times, until each pot contain 
its full’quota of about sixteen hundred weight. 
When all the pots are filled, every orifice is 
stopped up, the fuel is urged to vivid combus- 


speak as if their were but one. The furnace tom of the furnace: in such case the men stand | tion by increased draught from beneath, and 


isa circular dome, about fifteen feet in di 

ter and the same in height; and its internal 
construction may be understood by supposi 
two basins, one shallow and the other deep, to 






front of the fiercely heated openings, and | 

up and remove the broken fragments | 
pot by means of crow-bars and other instru- | 
ments. While the removal of the old pot is| 


the ingredients remain throughout Saturday 
and Sunday exposed to an.imtense heat. At 
stated intervals a small opening is made, and 
a little of the “ metal” (as the glass is techni- 


be inverted and placed oue on another, the|in progress, the new one is kept at a white | cally termed) is withdrawn to test its progress. 
shallower one underneath. The inner basin en- | heat in the ‘ pot-arch,’ a pot-furnace within a In some glass-works, a considerable quantity 
closes a space containing the pots, the fuel, and | few yards of the melting-furnace ; and when | of scum rises to the surface of the glass while 
the flame and smoke arising therefrom ; this} the transference ig to take place, the door of | melting ; but there is not much in a flint-glass 
flame and smoke reverberate from the vaulted | the arch is opened, a low iron carriage is wheel- | furnace, on account of the purity of the mate- 


roof, and pass up through flues into the cavity |ed in and tilted so as to lift up and draw out | rials, and this little is removed by skimming. 
between the two basins, whence the smoke | the pot, and the latter, ata glowing white heat, | We may here observe, that without any wish 
is wheeled to the furnace, and there deposited | on the part of the proprietor to deviate from 


passes, by a bent pipe, into the chimney. Al 
is constructed of brick, and fined with ¢ 
capable of resisting the fiercest heat. 

The fuel for this furnace is laid on an iron 


y jin its proper place. Wien the adjustment ic | usiigl “Customs, a g! 


properly made, the opening is immediately | necessarily be kept heated on Sundays as well 


bricked up. ‘The temperature to which the | 


as other days; but the week is so apportioned 


grating in the middle, in connection with which | men are exposed in this operation (which some- jas to leave as little as possible to be done on 
and beneath the glass-house, is a series of pas- | times takes several hours) may be imperfectly | Sundays; nothing, indeed, but to watch the 


sages running invarious directions to the extent 
of some hundred feet, and intended to furnish 


the channels for a powerful draught, which, | perfectly white heat. 
passing upwards through the grating, keeps | 
the fuel in an intensely ignited state. The| melting-pots are used, whereby the fusion of | 


roof of the inner dome of the furnace is about 
five or six feet from the ground ; and the flame 
and heated air, reverberating from this roof, 
maintain a very high temperature within the 
internal area. 

Formerly, the fuel employed used to be coal, 
but it is now found that in London many ad- 
vantages result from employing oven-burned 
coke instead. In a distinct part of the build- 


ing two coking-ovens have been erected, for|except the mouth, is surrounded by a fierce 


the purpose of preparing the coke on the pre- 
mises. Into these ovens, which are nearly 
circular and very shallow, is put small coal, 
such as is brought from the pit-mouths in 
Northumberland ; and after twenty-four hours’ 
burning or roasting, during which the inflam- 
mable matters are driven off, the fuel is drawn 
out in form of coke. ‘Twenty-one tons of coal 
per week are, on an average, required for the 
glass-house ; and this is converted into about 
fifteen tons of coke in the coking-oven, before 
being conveyed to the melting-furnace. 

The melting-pots being of large dimensions, 


|imagined when we remember that the other | 
| . 7 . 
| pots in the furnace may at that time be at a 


In some kinds of glass manufacture, open | 


| the ingredients is effected in a shorter time. | 
| But flint-glass is liable to be injured by the | 
| carbonaceous and gaseous matters arising from | 
the fuel, and therefore the pots are covered 
in. Each pot is so placed in the furnace, 
that the mouth shall be directed outwards; 
and this projecting mouth is so bricked and 
| clayed round as to prevent the escape of flame. 
| By this arrangement, every part of the pot, 





heat; and although on Jooking through this | 
orifice from without, a fiery whiteness is seen, 
yet this results from the interior of the pot, 
and not from the interior of the furnace itself, 
the latter being entirely shielded from view. 

Such is the melting-furnace, provided in) 





this way with seven pots; and we now follow | 
the routine of processes connected with the 
melting. 

The management of a glass-house, in respect | 
to time, is somewhat curious and worthy of | 


note. The filling and emptying of a melting- | 
pot are in general so managed as to occupy 


5S 


furnace ; each man having three Sundays out 
of four at liberty. 

On Monday morning all is ready for the 
glass-workers ; the pots are full of “ metal,” 
looking like liquid fire, and a large party of 
workmen assemble round the furnace. ‘The 
mouths are opened, so as to afford access to 
the melted glass; and smaller holes are 
opened also, at which the working-tools are 
heated. 

Flint-glass ware, such as drinking-glasses, 
cruets, decanters, lustres, lamp-shades, phials, 
&c., are made partly by blowing, partly by 
manual working, and, in a smaller degree, by 
moulding or casting, in a way which we will 
endeavour to describe. We first saw some 
four-sided perfumery bottles made. A man 
took a hollow iron tube, about five feet long, 
and half an inch in diameter, and, dipping one 
end into a pot of melted glass, collected a 
small quantity at the extremity. The glass 
appeared like a projecting lump of red-hot 
iron, and, from its consistence (between that 
of a treacle and of putty,) was just able to be 
retained on the tube. He then rolled the 
glass ona flat plate of iron, thereby giving it 
a cylindrical form, and pinched a part of it, by 
means of a smal! instrument, to form the neck 
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jp-of ‘the bottle. He next inserted the end rd the 


bottle—was ran itches aches 














¢ the glass from bending ; and a 
boy, down at the other end, blew 


glass frequently to preserve the proper con- 






















form of a hasdlle by a few delicate manceu- 
tube into a gmail brass cna tying "the | vres. 
round, shut up the two parts o ich the| The rapidly with which theas! operations 
Id consisted, and blew through the tube. |are effected almost baffles the eye of a spec- 
This double operation produces a. curious/tator. The glass is in such a medium state 
effect ; for while the air from the lungs passing | between a solid and a liquid, that while, on the 
through the tube, makes the mass of glass|one hand, it would drop from the tube if not 
hollow, the mould at the same time imparts| kept rotatory, it is, on the other, capable of 
to it the external form required. ‘The mould being pulled, twisted, stretched, cut, pressed, 
, the glass—now imthe form she a ond ae in various ways. No ¢ ; 


nee loyed in the 
aataront this jug, the whole being effected by 
the manual Mens and accurate eye of the 


wheat raised from ot oe sown by F. H. Bicks 
produced from unprepared seed ; that 

ley showed ears with four _Tows, and. 
number of grains ; while that from npr 
seed had only two rows, and a smalle. 

tion of grains on each stalk ; and 

corn exhibited a larger number ‘much 
stronger and thicker headlj Bye 





















I, grew to the height 
feet, with woody stems of eigh 
workman, aided by a few of the most simple nine inches in circumfe 





na 
t half a ei ar 












of the process, tools. Great, indeed, is the surprise excited toe plants, of a large F yelhon > om called 
ing poses at seeing such an -formed vessel fevicene. yielded z verage, 
at one served | din such a way in theaager ef thirty good sized tubers, with stem! and 
eure minutes. The eye of the work- pease el feet long; and maize, which 

a 





or twelve 
by maadetetis when the glass is becoming too 
‘workman, who re-heated them (for by |cold for working, and he holds it for a few 
his time they were below red-heat,) and by | seconds at the “ working-hole,”—one of the 
geans of a few simple tools finished the necks | pot-mouths. Aftervevery such re-heating, he 
and mouths as fast as the other two could | sits down again, and rolls the tube in 
make the bottles. “ chair-arms,” with the glass projecting over 
A far more skilful operation was ie pro-/near his right hand. Pe. 
duction of a claret-jug, since no part whatever + 
of this vessel was moulded. The workman, 
with a heavier tube than the one before allu- 
ded to, gathered.a considerable quantity of 
metal; whirled it twice or thrice round his 
head, to elongate the mass, rolled it on a flat 
iron ‘plate ; to give it a regular shape; and 
blew through the tube from ‘the other end, to 
make the glass hollow. The rolling and 
blowing having been repeated two or three 
times, another workman received it, and sat 
down in a chair having two flat parallel arms 
sloping downwards. ‘hen, resting the tube 
on these arms, he ylled it backwards and for- 


‘up on grew partly singly and partly in rows, had 
ir wo to five,and in some instances, as 
many @s eight and nine heads. These crops 
were obtained in the garden of Count Isen- 
burg; and we are further i. one by the cer. 
tificate, to which are attached the signatures 
two burgomasters, the court gardener, a 
grand ducal counsellor, and other official per- 
ges that they were raised in ground but 
ially dressed, and in the midst of tall 
jweeds! The trials of this method in Holland, 
in the summer of 1834, were attended 
with results not loss astunishing ; prepared 
wheat and rye, though sown thick, gave from 
fifty to sixty, and even eighty stalks from one 
grain ; and a plant of barley bore eight large 
ears. Buckwheat rose to four and a half and 
five feet ; flax had four and five stems from one 
seed ; and Indian corn grew from nine to'ten 
feet in height, with four to five heads from a 
single orn. — The green crops were equally 
luxuriant.” 

Leibig’s Agricultural Chemistry teaches us 
that ammonia is the great stimulant to the 
growth of plants. At one of the late agricul- 
tural meetings in London, Dr. T. C. Jackson 
suggested that seeds might be coated with 
some gummy substance, aud then rolled in 
guano, enough of which would readily ad- 
here, to produce all the eflects ascribed to 
those foreign prepared seeds; the new plan 
being a secret. 

A mere tea-spoonful of guano, applied toa 
newly struck rose cutting of a few inches in 
length, had been sufficient the following spring 
to produce a bush of some six feet in height. 
It is the received opinion that the nourishment 
of vegetable life is derived from the atmos- 
phere.— Newark Advertiser. 








(To be concluded.) 


Cultivating Ground without Manure. 


The London Gardener’s Chronicle, con- 
ducted by Professor Lindiy, brings to notice 
in the following article, the recent discovery 
in Germany of a plan of superseding manure in 
cultivation. 


Communication on the art of Cultivating the 
ground without Manure. By F.H. Bicks, 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 1842, p. 31. 


Wonders wilt never Cease.—While our 
agriculturalists are eagerly discussing the 
comparative advantages of particular soils. 
and studying the theory of manures as pro- 
pounded by Sprengel and Liebig, a country- 
man of these distinguished professors comes 
forward to proclaim that their labours are 
vain; for, if we are to believe him, he has 
discovered the art of growing luxuriant crops 
on the poorest land, and without any manure 
whatsoever ; and the cost of the process is so 
trifling, that, for the acre of wheat or maize, 
it does not exceed five pence sterling ; and for 
rape, cabbage, &c., amounts to only ‘about half 
that sum. At first, we were disposed to consider 
such extraordinary pretensions as an effusion 
of quackery, and entitled to little or no credit ; 
but our incredulity has been somewhat shaken 
by the numerous and respectable attestations 
which the author has appended to his pam- 
phiet, and which tend to prove that his method 
has been practised with success, during the 


through the tube, whereby the mass of glass 
was maintained hollow. By the aid of an elas- 
tic instrument, shaped nearly like sugar-tongs, 
the workman: brought the mass into form, 
rolling the tube continually, and heating the 


sistence. Another workman, called the “ foot- 
er,” then brought a little melted glass on the 
end of a rod, and applied it to the end of the 
blown mass, to which it instantly adhered. 
This was soon shaped into a foot; and the 
whole was transferred from the tube to a rod 
called the “ punty,” the latter being made to 
adtiere to the foot of the vessel by a little 
melted glass, and the tube being detached by 
a touch with a piece of cold iron at its junc- 
tion with the glass. The glass thus trans- 
ferred, the making of the upper part of the 
vessel proceeded. With the aid of scissors, a 

piece of glowing glass was cut off, so as to 
allow of a depression for the lip of the jug, and 
the edge was beat and curved with a dexterity 
altogether beyond the scope of description. 
Sometimes one prong, sometimes both prongs 
of the tongs were inserted in the mouth of the 
jug, and the internal cavity, as well as the 
external surface of the jug, were gradually 
modelled into shape. An attendant work- 
man next brought a smaller mass of melted 
glass on the end of another rod, which was 
attached to the vessel, and curved in the 


Ashes on Corn.—I have been in the habit 
of using ashes and plaster on corn, and be- 
last twelve years, in various parts of Germany | lieving that ashes are’ worth the most, I 
and Holland. ‘Thus the certificates from Vi-| thought last spring that I would ascertain the 
enna, dated 1829 and 1830, declare that F. | fact. 

H. Bicks’s process, which would seem to con-| I therefore left six rows through the middle 
sist in some preparation of the seed, “* renders} of my field, No. 1 without plaster or ashes ; 
all dunging unnecessary, is applicable to the | six rows do. No. 2 with plaster in the hill, and 
poorest soils, and to all sorts of plants, and/on the corn; do. six rows No. 3, with ashes 
imparts to them a wonderful degree of vege-|in the hill; six do. No. 4, with ashes and 
tation and fullness ;” and they gave the re-| plaster in the hill; six do. No. 5, ashes and 
sults of the experiments in the imperial garden| plaster in the hill, and on the corn after the 
of the Chateau; from which it appears that| first hoeing; the quantity used was about a 


had larger ears @ud more grains ihe 3 ; 
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table-spoonful to each hill. The rows were | multitude of the heavenly host praising God, 


THE FRIEND. 


long enough to contain one quarter of anjand saying, Glory to God in the highest, and 


acre each six rows. ‘The It was— 


No. 1 had 22 bushels ears. 
No. 2 do. 24 do. 
No. 3 do. 26 do. 
No. 4 do. 26 do. 
No. 5 do. 31 do. 


The field was marked out three feet each 
way, and the cultivator used each way and 
hoed twice. Thus you see No. 1 would yield 
at the rate of forty-four bushels per acre, and 
No. 5, sixty-two bushels per acre, which I 
should think about an average with the rest of 
the field. The soil is a sandy loam mixed 
with limestone gravel. The corn crop in this 
vicinity is a light ope, 1 should think’ two- 
thirds or three-fourths of a common crop. 


no benefit to land, for I believe it is very bene- 
ficial. I believe if farmers would apply their 
ashes to their land it would net them one hun- 
dred per cent., in the room of ten or twelve. 
If you think these remarks are worth pub- 
lishing, do with them as you see fit.—N. ¥. 
Farmer, 


Progress of English Orthography.—By 
looking into the English Hexapla, or six prit- 
cipal versions of our English New Testament, 
we find the following variations in the 13th 
and 14th verses of the 2d chapter of Luke, 
which is curious as showing the changes in 
the spelling of words and the use of capital 
letters, which occur in the course of a few cen- 
turies. The changes in the shape and figure 
of the letters are not less great, but we have 
not the types to exhibit them, 

Wiclif—1380. “1 

and sudeynli there was made with the 
aungel a multitude of heuenly kayghthod: 
herying god and seiynge, glorie be in the 
highest thingis to god. and in erthe pees be 
to men of good will. 


Tyndale—1534. 

And streight waye ther was with the angell 
a multitude of hevenly sowders, laudynge 
God and saying : Glory to God on hye, and 
peace on the earth: and vnto men retoysyn- 
guge. 

Rheims—1557. 

And strayghtway there was with the Angel 
a multitude of heauenly soldiers, lauding 
God, and saying Glorie be to God in the hye 
heauens, and peace in earth, and towards men 
good wyl. 

Geneva—1582. 

And sodenly there vvas vvith the Angel a 
multitude of the heauenly armie, praising 
God, and saying, Glorie in the highest to God : 
and in earth peace to men of good will. 


Authorized—1611. 

And suddenly there was with the Angel a 
multitude of the heauenly hoste praysing God, 
and saying Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good wil towards men. 

Modern Testament. 


And suddenly there was with the angel a 


I would be 1 
do not wish to be understood that plaster is of all the philosophical and 


on earth peace, good will towards men. 
>_> 


Researches concerning the Periodical Meteors 
of August and November.—By Sears C. 
Wacker, A. P. S. Read January 15th, 
1841, [before the American Philosophical 
Society, at Philadelphia, and published in 
their ‘Transactions.] Philadelphia, 4to. 
pp- 53. wer 


The last number of the North American 
Review has a well written article under the 
above caption. It might not be expedient to 
occupy so much space in “ The Friend” as 
; i follow the writer through 
speculative discussion 
to which the subject gives rise; but the fol- 
lowing condensed and clear view with which 
the article commences of the magnificent 
meteoric display of 1833, so exciting at the 
time, and which must yet be in the vivid re- 
collection of many, will, no doubt, be read 
with interest. 


The falling star is so familiar to us that it| 


two hundred and fifty miles per second, the 
least velocity being too great to belong to a 
satellite of the earth, and the greatest being 
tenfold more than that which would suffice to 
throw a body out of the region of the sun’s 
influence. The height of the meteors, more- 
over, was found to vary from six to sever 
hundred miles. No common character, in 
short, of any theoretical importance, was de- 
tected, and no principle established, which 
could serve as a means of classification. But, 
before some of these observations were made, 
a fortunate occurrence, skilfully improved, led 
to the discovery of such a principle, and, in 
1833, a new view of the meteoric phenomena 
emanated from New Haven, which has since 
attracted the sefious attention of the whole 
scientific world. _ is 

_ The great meteoric display of November, 
1833, which was the occasion of these recent 
investigations, was one of the most sublime 
showers of fire of which we find any record 
in history. ‘ Above, and all around the fir- 
mament,” says an observer in Missouri, 
‘‘thicker than the stars themselves, which 
were uncommonly bright, large, and beautiful, 
we beheld innumerable fire-balls, of a pallid 
colour, rushing down, and, to appearance, 


rarely attracts more than a passing notice ;| across the sky, drawing after them long lumi- 


and the attempt to define, distinguish from one | 
another, and classify, such fleeting phenomena 
has appeared a hopeless undertaking, and has 
only very recently been made with regular 
and systematic zeal. Crude hypotheses, at- 
mospheric, voleanic, selenitic, and cosmical, 
had long been afloat in men’s minds; it had 
becn conjectured that they might be gaseous 
explosions, electrical sparks, aerolites, or 
“‘world-chips.” Light and flighty enough 
for egtertaining academic, discussion, they 
could not, however, command the careful 
research of earnest inquirers, until there was 
good reason to believe that they were not of 
the class of the inconstant ignes futui. A 
multitude of speculations might be enumer- 
ated, but so weak and ill-supported that a sio- 
gle fact is enough to disperse them. At the 
very close of the last century, two college lads, 
Brandes and Benzenberg, students of Gottin- 
gen, instituted a series of exact observations, 
from which it appeared that these meteors 
move through the air with the average velo- 
city of twenty miles in a second, as swiftly as 
the earth in its orbit. This astonishing velo- 


later observations in 1823, Quetelet’s in 1824, 
Twining’s in November of 1833, and Bogus- 
lawski’s in 1836 and 1837, but which is only 
one-tenth part of the speed, according to 
Wartmann’s determination in 1838, is alto- 
gether too great to have originated in any 
volcanic eruption, either lunar or terrestrial, 
or from any conceivable explosion, while it is 
much too small to be attributed to electricity. 
It seems, therefore, sufficient of itself to make 
a clear opening for the cosmical view, although 
it would be most presumptuous, upon this iso- 
lated fact, to build a complicated theory, and 
to fill space with myriads of little planets. It 
was also inferred from these different observa- 
tions, that the velocity was not the same for 
all the meteors, but that it ranged from ten to 


city, which has been confirmed by Brandes’s | east to north-west, the ball being, apparently, 


nous traces, which clothed the whole heaven 
in majesty, and gave the air and earth a pale 
and death-like appearance.” “It would be 
difficult,” said Aikin, of Maryland, “ for 
one who had not witnessed the grand exhibi- 
tion, to conceive the effect of this uninterrupt- 
ed succession of innumerable meteors, proceed- 
ing from a point so nearly vertical towards 
the whole circumference of the horizon, and 
this, too, during the stillness of night, and with 
snpptncephorp perfectly transparent, It could 
only be compared to one grand arid Continued 
discharge of fireworks, occupying the whole 
visible heavens.” An observer in Georgia, 
also, witnessed the phenomenon, and described 
it, but in such glowing language, that we 
quote only two sentences, in which the most 
remarkable of the meteors is particularly des- 
cribed. 

“ By far the most brilliant one which we 
saw, occurred at a few minutes past five in the 
morning, and seemed to announce, by its splen- 
dor, the finale of this grand exhibition of fire- 
works in the heavens. It seemed to pussue, 
as near as we could judge, a course from south- 





five or six inches in diameter, with a train of 
from thirty to forty feet in length ; the latter 
assuming, immediately on the passage of the 
meteor, a serpentine form, and diffusing a light 
upon the earth quite equal to that of the full 
moon, and remaining intense at least for forty 
or fifty seconds.” 

James Sperry, at Henrietta, New York, 
remarked upon this same meteor, that “ it left 
a streak of light apparently as broad as the 
moon, and extending over at least thirty de- 
grees of the arch of the heavens, which was 
visible three minutes, shining at first with 
such splendor that small objects on the earth 
could be as easily distinguished as at the full 
of the moon ; it was straight at first, but, after 
continuing about one minute, contracted and 





268 


crooked in the middle,—the bend forming 
nearly a right angle with the other part,— 
and then gradually grew more dim until it dis- 

















Pyare 
t was also observed, by Professor Olmsted, 
of New Haven,—*“ to shoot off in the north- 
“west direction, and explode a little northward 
of the star Capella, leaving, just behind the 
of explosion, a phosphorescent train of 
peculiar beauty. ‘This line was, at first, nearly 
straight, but it shortly began to contract in 
length, to dilate in breadth, and to assume the 





re of a serpent drawing itself Op, until it 
“appeared like . “oe luminous cloud of 
our.” tis 
=== Palmer, of a ne 
are had noticed’ a} and others at all i 
vapour, which first appeared 


south, but gradually rose up the southern sky 
to the zenith. It was very thin, but still ob- 
scured smaller stars.” 

President Humphreys said, that “ many 
persons became exceedingly alarmed; the 
light was so intense that some were aroused 
from sleep by the brilliant illumination of 
their apartments, and were under the appre- 
hension that their dwellings were in flames.” 

The meteors were visible throughout almost 
the whole of the United States, from Maine to 
Louisiana, and from Lake Huron to the Gulf 
of Mexico; they were also seen in Mexico, 
in the islands of Cuba and Jamaica, off the 
Bermudas, and on board of the brig Francia, 
in the Atlantic Ocean, at a distance of three 
hundred miles north-east of the Bermudas, 
and five hundred miles from the American 
coast. Accounts from all quarters were sent 
to Professor Olmsted, who took great pains to 
collect them, arranged them systematically, 

and published them im the twenty-fifth and 
twenty-sixth volumes of “ Silliman’s Journal,” 
where the reader may find them; and however 

’ far removed, his tastes may be from dry phi- 
losophical inquiries, he will be fully rewarded 
by the entertainment which the perusal of 
them will afford. The only valuable obser- 
vations, from a place without the apparent 
limits of the shower, were made in the Gulf 
of Mexico; and, since they have given rise to 
an important difference of opinion, which we 
shall not consider for the present, we venture 
to quote them at length. 

“'The ship Junior, Captain Gideon Parker, 
from Mobile for New York, was in the Gulf 
of Mexico, latitude 26° north, longitude 85}° 
west. Captain Parker, being on deck a little 
before three o’clock on the morning of No- 
vember 13th, noticed several meteors, but not 
more than he had often seen before. Heavy 
dark clouds hung low in the north-east, from 
which the second mate (who held the watch 
before Captain Parker came on deck) said, 
that the first meteors he saw seemed to break 
like lightning. Above the clouds, which were 
from fifteen degrees to twenty-five degrees 
high, the sky was clear, and the stars bright 
as usual. About three o’clock, Captain Par- 
ker first noticed the unusual number of falling 
stars, and began to count their number, but 
was forced to desist by their rapid increase. 
For an hour and a half Captain Parker observ- 
ed them. During that time they were seen 


only in the north-east, above the cloud, and 
the eye at first would take in nearly the whole 
space of their action, which extended six or 
seven points along the horizon, ant about 
forty-five degrees in altitude above 

towards the latter part of its obscuration, the 
space was more extended, say, twelve or four- 
teen points horizontally, and a few degrees 
higher in altitude. During its whole period 
of obscuration, not one was seen in the west ; 


although Captain Parker looked particularl 
na thie fact, en alled pa y 
it at the time. Captain Parker distinctly re- 
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Professor Twining, of West Point, said, 
that “there was a point a few degrees south 
and east of the zenith, which was evidently 
the directriz of all the apparent motions; and 
every luminous body, without exception, of 
those associated in the phenomonbal abegad a 
regimen in relation to that point, which was 


; but, 


continued backward, would have passed, as 
nearly as the eye could discern, through that 
specific point. In the vicinity of that point a 
few star-like bodies were observed, possessing 
very little motion,and leaving very little length 
of trace; but, in their aspect, such as if a 
small nebula had softly swelled out from the 
BUY, heay ens, gently elongated in its 4 and 
| then as gently subsideds: Farther off, the mo- 

} : s, wards the/tions were rapid, ‘and the traces longer; and 
north, and’some towards the east. This radi-}the most rapid of all, and longest in their 

, at first, held about forty-five degrees of| trace, were those which originated but a few 
altitude, but seemed to rise five degrees or ten| degrees above the horizon, and descended 
degrees in the period of his observation ; with-|down to it. In these, the aspect might be 
out, however, moving from the north-east at/compared to that of flaming sparks, driven 
all. The meteors resembled common shoot- swiftly athwart the sky by a strong wind.” 
ing stars, and were mostly as minute in mag- 
nitude as the stars themselves,—ten or twelve, 
however, would compare in size with the 
morning star. Some of the larger moved} 
over a space of fifteen degrees to twenty, and 
some of them seemed to develope themselves} 
not far from the point, and to go behind the} 
cloud. All that descended low enough passed 
behind the cloud,—not one between the cloud 
and the observer. Near to the radiant the 
courses of some that were observed vere very 
short,-—not more than two or three degrees. 
All, both large and small, left a luminous 
trace, in which no prismatic colours were 
observed ; and no one of the traces was ob- 
served to continue visible more than two 
seconds. The afternoon of the preceding day 
had been squally, and wind variable; but at 
the time of observation there was light wind 
from north-east. 

“ At nearly half past four, Captain Parker 
yielded the deck to his mate, who states, that, 
soon after he came on deck, the stars appeared 
passing over from the north-east into the west. 
In the west, their courses were very short, 
and they seemed ‘just to Jet go their hold.’ 
The ship was heading south-east. He con- 
tinued on deck till eight o’clock in the fore- 
noon. In the mean time, the meteors increased 
in number, and spread over the whole heavens, 
and were most brilliant about six o’clock. The 
sun rose at half past six.”— American Journal 
of Science, vol. xxv. pp. 399, 400. 

The common point of radiation spoken of by 
Captain Parker, was also noticed by many 
other competent witnesses of the phenomena, 
and its existence has been unquestionably 
established by the collections and observations 
of Professors Olmsted and Twining. Profes- 
sor Olmsted said, that the meteors “ com- 
menced their progress at different distances 
from the radiating point, but their directions 
were uniformly such that the lines they des- 
cribed, if produced upwards, would all have 
met in the same part of the heavens. Around 
this point, or imaginary radiant, was a circu- 
lar space of several degrees, within which no 
meteors were observed.” 


ed the mate’s attention to 


members a radiant point in the north-east, 
from which all the courses were directed, 


woe 
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MAY. 


By Wixtuiam H. Burtrioen, 


The sweet, the smiling May 
Is here at length—through all its sunny hours, 
Over the grateful earth to sprinkle flowers 

In beautiful array ; 
And clothe with deeper verdurc hill and plain, 
And give the woods their glory back again. 


No bird whose swelling throat 
Quivers with song, or whose extended wing 
Fans the soft air, but cheerlier doth sing— 
And on the breezes float 
Odvra from blossoms which the sun's caress 
Hath woke to life in field and wilderness. 


The shimmering t fulls 
On mount and valley with a so!ter sheen— 
And lo! the orchards, newly clothed in green, 
Lift up the coronals 
Of flowers bright-hned—or shaken by the breeze, 
Rain fragrant blossoms from a thousand trees. 


The green and tender maize 
Pierces the moistened mould, and from the air, 
And from the sunshine, gather strength to dare 
The suitry summer days;— 
With care the farmer tends the fragile shoot, 
And hopeful, trusts the future for bis fruit. 


Out underneath the sky 
Where the free winds may toss their sunny curls, 
Frolic the happy children—boys and girls— 
In sinless revelry ; 
While nature smiles, approving, on their play, 
And lambs and birds with them keep holiday ! 
All gentle things rejoice 
In the calm loveliness around them spread, 
Green earth beneath—the blue sky overhead— 
And with exultant voice 
Poor their thanksgivings to the Lord of all, 
Who marks an empire's or a sparrow's fall. 


Then welcome, bonny May, . 
With ‘thy soft sunshine and thy fragrant flowers, 
Thy balmy breezes and thy laughing hours— 

The glad year’s holiday ! 

With grateful hearts thy presence will we bless, 
And in thy gifts rejoice with thankfulness. 


? 
’ 





Marniep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Willistown, 
Chester county, Pa., on Fifth-day, the eleventh instant, 
Tuomas Yarnatt, of Edgemont, Delaware county, Pa., 
to Evizasern, daughter of James and Hannah Stack- 
house, of Philadelphia, the former deceased. 
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He appears to have been favoured with a more 


_ the perusal. There is a holy awe, a reveren- 
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JOB THOMAS. 

In adding to the accounts, prepared for this 
volume, of the happy departure of many faith- 
ful servants of the Lord, that of the triumphant 
conclusion of Job Thomas, | feel an inclination 
to avow that I consider it no light employment. 
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In the estimation of the world he would trials nor troubles shall come. Be content, 
have been accounted a poor man; and his! and do not grieve after me; for [ am setting 
habitation was certainly mean. It was a off to endless joy, to praise Him who has 
eal fron in Caermathenshire: such brought me patiently through the whole of 
as, on this side the Severn, would be called a| my troubles, and inexpressible afflictions. — 
cottage ; retired and sequestered, but not far| Support me, O Lord, for these few minutes ; 
distant from the public road ; and nearly mid-|for [ am nearly come beyond the boundary of 
way between Llandovery and Llandilo’ Yet | time, to a boundless eternity.—I am now near 
here he was hospitable, and gladly received | giving you the last farewell; but take warn- 
his friends ; of which hospitality I can testify ing, and be daily on your watch, for, in the 
from experience. His means of support arose|hour you do not suspect, death, namely the 
not only from the trade of a shoemaker, but| king of terrors, will come to meet you, who 
from the oceupancy of a small farm. About|will make no difference between one or the 
the year 1797, near his own dwelling, he was|cther. But in the strength and love of Jeho- 
thrown from a young horse, and am so prea not fear death ; if you seek him 

an injury on the ine, as at ke _to| whilst he is to be found,and.serve him with a 
Seesticn the deprivation of ~oneeel ne willing’ mind and an obedient heart ; fF fis 
‘in every limb. His head, ouly, remained | paths are paths of peace, and his ways are 
subject to his will. This he could still turn,|ways of pleasantness. ©, pray continually 
whilst he was beholden to personal assistance |to the Lord, to draw your designs and aflec- 
for his removal from his bed to his chair, for|tions from off earthly things, and to estab- 
any _ alteration of position in it, and in|lish them upon things heavenly and ever- 
short, for almost every common function of| lasting. 
the body: the free performance of which,| ‘ My hope is in the mercy of him, who has 
though it is scarcely observed by the healthy| washed me in the fountain set open for the 
and vigorous, constitutes much of the comfort| house of David, and the inhabitants of Jeru- 
of animal life. But his body, thus deprived|salem: not through my own merits, but 
of motion, was still sensible to pain: and| through the merits of the crucified Immanu- 
much, very much, of this positive affliction| el, who died forthe sins of all mankind. And you 
was added to the negative one of total help-| who have to remain a little after me, give the 
lessness. He used to be fastened, rather than/| praise, the reverence, and the honour to him; 
to sit in a chair, and his body and legs were|and supplicate day and night before his throne, 
nearly in one strait and stiff line; with hisjuntil you have certain knowledge that you 
useless arms lying before him, and his bowels,|have been baptized with the baptism of the 
or some other of the interior parts, often|Holy Spirit; which was sealed by the blood 
grievously affected with violent pain: to|of the everlasting covenant. Remember, it is 
which his worn and pallid countenance gave |not an outward baptism that will serve ; which 
ample testimony. Yet his mind seems to have |is but the practising the old shadows. Know 
been unimpaired. He receiyed much comfort |also, that it is not the profession of religion 
from the visits of his friends, especially of|that will do; but one that is pure and unde- 
such as he esteemed alive in the truth; he/filed before God. This will conduct you in 
kept up religious meetings in his house, and | safety to the everlasting habitations. 
often laboured in them in doetrine, for the| “Now the time of my dissolution draws 
edification of those who were assembled with | nigh—for me to go to the place where I have 
him ; and he dictated some epistles. been these two nights. The Lord himself 

It was my lot to see him three times during | came to meet me; and took me with him to 
this trying confinement. The first time was|the height of heaven; among myriads of his 
in 1802, in company with several others, and | holy angels ; where his saints were before him, 
among the rest a ministering Friend, on her|and will be forever ! 
way to embark at Milford, for a religious visit} Behold, now I give up the spirit : and lo! 
in Ireland. As I remember, he was at that|my comely companions, coming to Hold my 
time very lively in his spirit, and imparted| head above the waves of Jordan. Behéld! 
much encouragement to the travelling minis-| the gates of heaven open, and the Lord -him- 
ter; but I am not quite sure whether it was|self with arms stretched out to receive me to 
at this, or at a succeeding visit that I was|his mercy. I hope that you, who are behind 
particularly struck, if not edified, with ob-| will foll6w me thither. Success to the gospel 
serving how steadfastly his mind seemed to be | from sea to sea, and from the river to the end 
anchored in Christ ; and hearing how clearly | of the earth: also to my dear brethren; that 
and fully he spoke of that confidence. they may persevere in their faith to the end of 

_ Thus suffering, and thus supported, he con-| their days, and then their rest will be with 
tinued about ten years. At length, towards|the Lamb, where no pain nor affliction will 
the beginning of the Eighth month, 1807, his|come. z pe 18 ao 
symptoms of disease increased, and on the| “Behold, the blessed time is come, for me 
15th of that month, being considerably more|to depart in peace with every one, with good 
indisposed in bodily health, he called his wife | desires for every one, and forgiving every one. 
and son to his bed-side ; and with a pleasant) Receive my last farewell, and the Lord bless 
countenance, spoke to them in the Welsh lan-/ you with the blessings of Mount Zion !” 

ge, nearly as follows:—He inquired of} Having uttered these expressions, he soon 
them, whether they had any thing to say to}quietly breathed his last. The end of this 
him; “ for,” said he, “ the blessed hours are| man was peace !—_Piety Promoted, Part X. 
approaching; yea, and before this night I 
shall have escaped in safety, where neither 















































immediate manifestation of the glorious state 
which was about to crown his suffering life, 
than is commonly allowed to spirits yet cloth- 
ed with mortality. ‘The veil seemed to be 
withdr the beautific vision to be display- 
ed. He spoke of what he — —s on 
the point of possessing ; and if it be lawful to 
publish an account of condescension so trans- 


cendent, of mysteries so sacred, of so 
infmite, | can believe derekatiation 
is the only feeling that should be excited by 


tial dread, that seems to be due from the 
awakened mind, on being thus, as it were, a 
witness of a frail mortal putting on a glorious 
immortality : and when we almost see the 
omnipotent and’ righteous Judge dispensing 
his reward with his own holy hand; and pla- 
cing on the Christian the crown of righteous- 
ness; surely deep self-abasement should pos- 
sess the creature, and the heart of every read- 
er should bow before him, who holds these 
infinite and inestimable treasures at his will: 
and, as a part of that holy will, has made 
known that, through the redeeming virtue of 
his beloved Son, they are accessible to the 
broken and contrite spirit. 

But before we survey the conclusion, let us 
advert to the path, through which this, our 
departed Friend was led to blessedness, so far 
as it is known. 

His youth, probably, had been tinctured 
with some of the vanities incident to that stage 
of life; for he has been frequently heard to 
lament that he had not been more obedient to 
the Lord’s requirings in early life. But he 
was scarcely known to his surviving friends 
in any other capacity than that of a diligent 
attender of meetings for worship and discip- 
line, an approved minister, sound in doctrine, 
and holding fast without wavering the profes- 
sion of the Christian faith. Gospel-love en- 
larged his heart, and he had an universal 
desire for the salvation of his fellow-creatures. 
He was bold in delivering plain truths, and in 
the Welch, his native tongue, he was persua- 
sive, clear, and fluent. is religious visits, 
however, were much confined to Wales; the 
meetings of Friends in which principality he 
visited several times; and, in the compass of 
the Monthly Meeting to which he belonged, 
he frequently had more public meetings with 
those of other societies. 

He once attended, a2 a representative, the 
Yearly Meeting in London; and when in this 
great city, his heart yearned towards his nu- 
merous countrymen, dispersed within its cir- 
cuit. He wished to have a meeting with 
them, but as he had not, on leaving home, 
asked for a certificate of his Monthly Meet- 
ing’s approbation of his then travelling in the 
ministry, it was judged irregular to convene 
one: and his disability of body not long after 
supervening, an opportunity did not again 
occur. 
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wither and die as to religion: so live and die; taken the affirmation, since the first i- 
miserable. This brought me under deep con- | ness about it. eres 
cera, day and night, in humble prostration of! “In speaking of the trials, which he, in 
soul, imploring Divine counsel. At length, he | common with his friends, encountered during 





For “ The Friend.” 
BARNABY NIXON. 


The Meeting for Sufferings of Virginia 
sanctioned the printing in 1814, of “ Ex- h bi f d ' & 
tracts from the Manuscript Writings of Bar- ths seeth in aout ~_— me with @ belief | the revolutionary war, he says: ‘ my heavenly 
naby Nixon, deceased ;” portions of which it : a a. ee — move,—which | Guide showed me, that I ought not to be 
is believed will be interesting to the rea ders | Settled in peace. But 1 felt so neurly united | driven into any activity by a spirit of fear, 
of “ The Friend.” to Friends, and closely attached to the meet- | when otherwise I should not have thought the 

lite ne hore about the Hiset oes ings, where I had often been refreshed with | requisition right ; (although there might be 
awa pear ’ e aoe ee 5 : overshadowings of that love, which cements | an appearance of great suflerings;) believing 
P pa a as and Mary Nixon, of | the members into one living body, that it was/ that there was a higher Power, than was in 

erquemons county, North Carolina ;,who, in | a close trial to be outwardly cut off, by receiv- | the spirits of threatening men: .and that it 
the management of their children, were care-| ing Friends’ certificate, (which was readily | was my duty and greatest interest to obey 
— restrain them from evil. sa _ | granted to me,) and to be joined to another|that high Power which giveth the spirit of 
owen 2 sober ond religiously inclined, in| body of Friends, and become a member of love, and of power, and also giveth sound 
early life, and as he Gv in age, he grew other meetings, where 1 had not felt this Judgment, to disce wale 1 right in his sight. 
aoa annerens received a gift in| growth Of harmonizitig unity in'Truth’s cause.) “Oh! how as fully I have known, this 

e si - the-exercise of which, he| “I have often been much concerned to seé| Heavenly Power to bear me up, above being 
manifested much sincerity and zeal. He was/some Friends, so lightly remove their habi-|brow beaten, and put out of countenance, by 
exemplary in the attendance of religious meet: | tations ; who yet profess to be led and guided | the proud looks and haughty stations of men. 
ings; and in his manner of living, he was so | by the Spirit of Truth ; but do not appear en-|I have seen great sufferings, loss of time and 
abstemious, as wholly to decline the use of| gaged to seek its directions : concluding that | property too, by slavish fears. But if I am 
flesh, as an article of food. Notwithstand- | their own wisdom is sufficieut to guide them |on the Lord’s side, why should I fear men, so 
ing, we believe, that this particular singularity in such important concerns. Can such as/as to hide iny property or myself from them? 
is not generally incumbent on Christians, yet these feel that they are converted from the| Let me show that the love I have for all men 
as his practice was founded on conscientious | government of the spirit of this world, to the | overcomes fear.” 
scruples, and accompanied with evidences of | obedience of Christ, and say by their exam-| “In the year 1782, and before he -had ap- 
sincerity, we doubt not, according to the judg-| ple, that they are purchased by him, and now | peared in the ministry, he felt a concern to 
ment of the apostle, Rom. xiv., that his sin-|are mot their own!—I firmly believe, that/ visit a Preparative Meeting, held at Thomas 
cerity was accepted in the Divine sight. And | those who are truly redeemed out of spiritual |Sadler’s, in Brunswick County. And, al- 
as his conduct, in this respect, was intluenced Egypt into the kingdom of Christ,—as they |though he at first put it off, and had many 
by a full persuasion in his own mind, so he | continue faithful, move only as they are di-|reasonings against it, he was, at length, 
manifested a desire that others might walk by | rected by Divine wisdom, in such matters of | induced to give up to the little lively manifes- 
the same apostolic rule.* importance. For their own wisdom must be | tation of duty. He accordingly attended the 

* The support with which he was evidently | kept down, and the ‘ wisdom which is from | meeting, accompanied by Joseph Butler. Of 
favoured, through some dispensations, peculi-| above,’ be depended on, and waited for. And | this visit he gave the following aceount :— 
arly trying, may be considered as an evidence, | then they are led and guided by an Almighty |* Truth — our way for labour in the 
not only of the sincerity of his heart, but of| and unerring hand, to advance the testimony | meeting far beyond our expectations; and a 
the fatherly regard, and watchful providence | and cause of righteousness ; aud are nol tor-| great change was wrought in my feelings. I 
of Him whom he had endeavoured to serve.” | saken, (1 can truly say,) and left, as sheep | wert from home, weeping, and strewing my 
The account adds, he was scrupulous, zeal. without a shepherd, to stray in wild nature |tears under the burden of the cross; and I 
ous, and diligently engaged in active services. | over the world. ‘Thanks be to the God of| returned, crowned with peace, and the Hea- 
He endured afflictions with fortitude, and when | Love! who first loved me, and brought me | venly Father’s love.’ 
verging towards the close of life, he was en-| into his love, and enabled me truly to say, that} —“ He performed, as companion to our friend 
abled to look forward, with humble confidence, | 1 have often sought his favour, and to know | James Ladd, a religious visit to Friends of the 
and animating hope, to that state of being to/ his will; saying in secret resignation, shall I | lower parts of North Carolina. In an account 
which he was approaching. do this, or shall I forbear? Then | have} which he left of this visit, he expressed the 

_“In the year 1778 he married Sarah Hun- | found acceptance with him, and he has been | following sentiments: ‘ When the Lord’s ser- 
nicutt, daughter of Robert and Sarah Hunni- | pleased to gather into the streams of that uni-| vants are kept humble, under the holy anvint- 
ne —— nite can Virginia if and,| versal love, which maketh glad his whole | ing, they believe the time is hastening for all 
not long after, leaving his former residence, | heritage.” old things to be removed: when ‘ the ele- 
settled within the limits of Burleigh Meeting,| “ Before I was twenty-one years of age, in| ments will melt with fervent heat,’ and these 
among the relations of his wife. In these | qualifying as an executor to my father’s will, | earthly tabernacles, must all pass away ; and 
important transactions, it appears that he was after taking the affirmation Friendscommonly | the righteous, ‘according to the promise,’ 
influenced by an earnest desire to act under | use, as the law directs, I felt my inward peace | look for the coming of new heavens, where 
Divine consent, and that he apprehended he | so much destroyed, that my mind was brought | their spirits will ascend to God, who gave 
was favoured with it. That his proceedings | into serious thoughtfulness on the subject:|them. Oh! what manner of people ought 
in relation to marriage, were not conducted | believing that a Christian spirit would not | we to be, in all manner of holy conversation 
with that levity, which is too often indulged | require such a ceremonious form of words, to| and godliness! What diligence ought there 

on such occasions, appears from the following | bind us to our ‘ yea’ and ‘ nay :’ ‘ for whatso-| to be, that we may be found without spot and 
relation, which he gave: ‘When we sat/ever is more than these, cometh of evil.’—| blameless! What boldness then is felt in the 
together, to converse on the subject, our| If these words comprehend no'more than yéa | cause of Truth! The fear of displeasing man 
minds were overshadowed with Divine love ;| or nay, why should they be used? I have often} is then overcome. In feeling these things, I 
our hearts were softened, and our spirits con- | been pained to see some, taking the affirmation | have many times thought I might truly say, 
trited to the Divine will. We were sensible | ina light, airy manner, saying,‘ I dosolemnly,|as a servant formerly did, that it was 

that the ownings of Truth were with us in our| sincerely declare,’ without the appearance of | for me that I was afflicted: for before, 1 
undertaking.’ On the subject of his removal, | solemnity of mind in themselves, or in those| went astray; but after I was afflicted, I 
he said, ‘I believed that if I moved, without|about them. The more I felt after this|learned his statutes, so that 1 have been 
Divine approbation, and settled myself, where |subject, the more I thought it would not| enabled to sing of his mercies, and also of his 
it was not my business to work, I then shouldbe right for me to take it again. And, | judgments.” 

though I have been presented for refusing, (To be continued.) 














* Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.| yet 1 never was fined, neither have I ever _ 
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DAILY READING THE SCRIPTURES. 


It is certainly one of the objects of “ The 
Friend,” to lead its readers into the love of 
the Holy Scriptures ; aod the occasional inser- 
tion of essays elucidating the history and cus- 
toms of the ancient Jews, the geography and 
character of their country, and the animals and 
plants alluded to in the Bible, will tend to 
draw the attention of the young mind to the 
Scriptures themselves and increase au interest 
in them. The Bible Society has made great 
efforts to supply, at a low price, an excellent 
edition of the Bible, and to encourage its dif- 
fusion and reading in all parts of the Society, 
and there can be no doubt their efforts have 
been extensively effectual. Very many fami- 
lies have adopted the practice of daily reading 
aloud a chapter or two when they are collect- 
ed either in the morning or evening—a prac- 
tice that ought to be encouraged and promoted 
universally. We need never be afraid of be- 
coming too well acquainted with the Holy 
Scriptures; our love for them ought to be 
induced in childhood, and strengthened as we 
advance in life. ‘They are a treasure to the 
Christian pilgrim, the full value of which he 
will perhaps not be able to estimate, until he 
realizes the glories which shall be hereafter 
revealed, and of which they contain so many 
unfailing promises and lively descriptions. But 
notwithstanding the efforts made to induce the 
daily reading of the Bible, it is to be feared 
some among us are yet very negligent of this 
duty. Their necessary avocatious are per- 
mitted to interfere, and deter them from 
taking sufficient time to remain together to 
read a*portion in a solid, revefent manner, and 
to pass a few minutes in solemn introversion 
of soul before the Lord, witnessing the spirit 
of prayer to cover them, under which they 
may ask a blessing upon themselves and the 
lambs He has committed to their charge in 
the wilderness of this world. Those who ne- 
glect this daily duty, sustain great loss, and 
their children also suffer from their negligence. 
These seasuns of presenting ourselves before 
the Lord, renew the spiritual strength, and 
are a very proper commencement of the day. 
None should regard it as a loss or waste of 
time, however urgent they may think their 
worldly concerns, Our time and ourselves, 
and all that pertains to us, belong to the Lord, 
and to Him we are bound to offer the first 
fruits of all we possess. Were he to us “ the 
chiefest of ten thousand and altogether love- 
ly,” we should delight to wait upon him,—to 
look to him for spiritual bread,—to pray to 
him as the Spirit gives utterance, for preser- 
vation,—for a knowledge of his will, and for 
the Help and guidance of his blessed Spirit in 
the way everlasting. The more richly the 
Spirit of Christ dwells in us, the more we shall 
be concerned to improve every outward means 
conferred by Him, for the aid and further- 
ance of the soul in that holy way; and next 
to the unspeakable gift of his Spirit, we should 
prize the Holy Scriptures, and endeavour to 
profit by them, and to lead our children intoa 
love of them, and a knowledge of the all-im- 
portant truths which they contain. 


For™ The Friend” From the ride of the Society, we have had 
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the aid of many eminently gifted ministers of 
bot in preaching the gospel of life and 
salva through whom many were quicken- 
ed, convinced of the Truth, and instructed in 
its doctrines and testimonies. By these the 
children were directed to Christ within them ; 
they were reproved for their transgressions 
and disobedience, and invited and persuaded 
to yield to Him, that they might know Him 
to become their Shepherd to lead and to feed 
them, and their Bishop to teach and to over- 
see them. But a large number of those faith- 
ful pastors aud teachers have been taken away 
to their everlasting reward, and comparatively 
faw are raising up to take their places. The 
number of ministers to travel abroad in the 
work of the gospel is greatly reduced—many 
meetings are without ee now but rarely 
visited by those who belofig elsewhere. ‘This 
is one outward source of help and instruction 
that is much withdrawn from some sections 
where there are many young persons growing 
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no danger that in a few years we may find 
many of them grown up in ignorance of our 
religious priaciples, unsubjected to the re- 
straints of the cross, and a wholesome paren- 
tal discipline, unprepared to support and defend 
our doctrines, aod indifferent whether they 
remain in membership with us, or fail in with 
the popular currents of the neighbourhood in 
fashion, habits, and religious, or irreligious 
profession ? Not a few who have already sepa- 
rated from us have been drawn into the vortex 
of infidelity, and with other unbelievers are 
striving to allure into the same fearful abyss 
our young people with whom they have oppor- 
tunity of mingling. How dreadful the thought, 
of having the mind ofva dear child poisoned 
by the dark and diabolical principles of infi- 
delity ; and how it will add to the anguish of 
parents, to be compelled to see that for want of 
early and steady attention to their ehildren, 
by example, restraint, and home instruction, 
they have cast them out on the world to form 
their own manners, and to take their princi- 


up. We doubt not that the Lord can supply | ples and sentiments from persons of no reli- 


all our needs in bis owa way; but we must 
make use of the means which he does supply ; 
both in faithfully minding the internal teach- 
ings of his blessed Sprit, attending our meet- 
ings fer Divine worship, rightly profitting by 
the use of the Holy Scriptures, and fulfilling 
the private duties which we owe to the young 
people, and to one another. Then as he has 
always made use of outward means in gather- 
ing a church, in governing and ordering that 
church, so we shall find it to be our duty and 
our religious concern to employ proper means 
to inform the young people of the doctrines, 
principles and duties of the Christian religion, 
and to encourage them, by our example and 
precept, to live up to all its requirements. 

Some may profess to be afraid of falling 
into a form, or an habitual reading of the Bible, 
and relying upon it as sufficient—but there will 
be no danger of this, if they are the spiritually 
minded people they profess to desire to be. 
The Holy Spirit will keep them alive unto 
God, and sanctify and bless the practice of 
frequently reading the Bible. A little close 
self-examination might lead some to see, that 
the greatest fear they really have is, the loss 
of the time, and the effort it may require, 
which they are unwilling to withdraw from 
their stores, their shops, counting-houses, or 
the necessary work on their farms—hurrying 
and driving on in their worldly cuncerns, but 
slothful and indifferent about those of the 
world to come, and the instruction and godly 
training of their children. They are very 
laborious in tilling and dressing their fields to 
ensure good crops; but perhaps too much ne- 
glecting the cultivation of the minds of their 
children, and allowing them to become injured 
by the growth of noxious weeds, or habits, or 
pernicious principles, which is of far higher 
importance than all the produce of their farms 
or their merchandise, 

If Friends are not more generally aroused 
to the proper training and instruction of their 
children at home, manifesting to them con- 
stantly a deeper interest in their spiritual and 
everlasting welfare, than in the increase of 
their wealth—their fields and cattle—is there 








gious feeling, but who are contemning and 
despising the solemn obligations which they 
owe to their Almighty Creator, and their 
Judge. 

‘Take the example of the Apostle Paul in 
his deep interest for Timothy, his adopted son 
in the faith, and the evidence he furnishes of 
the pious concern of Timothy’s grandmother 
and mother for his education and instruction 
in the Holy Scriptures. “I thank God whom 
I serve from my forefathers with pure con- 
science, that, without ceasing, | have remem- 
brance of thee in my prayers night und day ; 
greatly desiring to see thee, being mindful of 
thy tears, that I may be filled with joy ; when 
I call to remembrance the unfeigned faith that 
is in thee, which dwelt first in thy grand- 
mother Lois, and thy mother Eunice, and 1 
am persuaded that in thee also.” What mu- 
tual affection and interest are here manifest 
between the apostle and Timothy, and the 
lively impression on his mind of the operative 
faith of the aged grandmother, and his mother, 
leading them to instruct their son in the com- 
mandments of the Lord, as contained in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, which testjfy 
of Christ, and of many of the revelations and 
heavenly experiences of holy men of old. 
‘Continue thou,” says the apostle, “in the 
things which thou hast learned and hast been 
assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learn- 
ed them ;” this probably also relates to the 
Christian instruction of the apostle; “ and 
that from a child thou hast knowp the Holy 
Scriptures, which are able to mate thee wise 
unto salvation, through faith which ig in 
Christ Jesus. All Seripture’is given by in- 
spiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness, that the man of God may be 


perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” S. N. 


The Bible for the Blind.—It gives us great 
pleasure to announce that the entire Bible for 
the use of the blind has been completed by the 
American Bible Society, under the superin- 
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tendance of Dr. Samuel G. Howe. It has 
been a work of great labour and cost.— NV. Y. 
Com, Adv. 
_— 
From the ‘Tennessee State Agricu)turist. 
IMPROVE YOUR HOME, ETC. 


Is it not the desire of all parents, that their 
children should love home? if so, beautify and 
adorn your homes, so as to make them the 
most pleasant and loveable place to them. 

“The spring time is coming,” the season 
when nature decks herself in her gayest at- 
tire, and all things living, seem ved with 
new life and vigour. Begin then with nature; 
she will lend you kind assistance; plant trees 
fruit and flowers, tend, work and water them, 
let your children assist you, give each his por- 
tion in the labour of love—who that ever plan- 
ted a flower, and watched it from the time of 
putting the unsightly root into mother earth, 
to the first peeping forth ofthe green leaf, to 
the full expansion of its beautiful bloom, but 
looks back with pleasure on his sensations of 
delight and exultation, as he culled it for the | 
one he loved best? How his face glowed and 
his heart beat, as he eagerly displayed the 
prize! Who can walk in the garden at dewy 
eve or rosy morn, inhaling the delightful per- 
fume rising as incense to the Giver of all good 
from every bud and flower, and not feel his 
own heart lifted up in praise for so many bless- 
ings? ‘The mind is naturally led to harmo- 
nious reflections, by contemplating nature in 
her most alluring forms. Adorn your homes 
then with all her choice productions, so that 
in after life, when your children are surroun- 
ded with care and trouble, home will rise up 
as a green spot in mémory’s waste. Let your 
children share your pursuits, it will make 
them love home better, more affectionate tow- 
ard each other, and give them more confidence | 
in you: they will find there is indeed “no place 
like home ;” instead of an irksomeness and re- 
serve in your presence, they will feel confi- 
dence, and consider you their best friends and 
companions. 

Are not the Swiss and Scotch attached to 
their wild, rugged, and often barren country 
more then any other people? It is because 
they bestow more labour on it, they toil inces- 
santly in tilling the earth, and feel more affec- 
tion for that spot. In most countries the great 
struggle is, to keep the homestead from gener- 
ation to generation, while we still continue 
the “squatting” propensities of our forefathers: 
our children, like a flock of birds, leave us as 
soon as fledged—not but I would have them 
independent have them so by all means; and 
to have them so, I would do away the great 
re speculation, the making haste to be 
rich, the effects of which so many are sinking 
under at this very time: and make our boys 
quiet, sober and intelligent men, our girls well 
informed, cheerful, healthy, amiable, and 
affectionate. If you wish your boy to be a 

good son, good brother, good husband and good 
man, make him love home; it will also deliver 
him from the manifold temptations that beset 
a young man’s path—he will, by sharing his 
mother’s and sister’s pursuits, acquire a great- 
er interest in them, and have a more affec- 
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tionate regard and greater Sympathy with 
them; it will rub off the rough points of his 
character, refine and polish him, ngthen 
and exalt the mind of the sisters, add ease and 
grace to their deportment with the rougher 
sex. By making home agreeable, you height- 
en the affection of your children for yourselves, 
and prevent their seeking enjoyment, and 
amusement elsewhere—you will have them 
more under your parental eye, and thus be 
able to check many an embryo fault kindly 
and gently, which, if left unrestrained, would 
wring many a tear of anguish from your 
hearts. Has not the Father of all made this 
universal garden beautiful and lovely in the 
extreme! Is it not enriched with all that is 
pleasant to the eye and grateful to the taste; 
even every thing that the heart of man can 
desire, to make this, our temporary home, a 
paradise ; and shalf we not follow such a glo- 
rious example, and make the transient home 
of our children pleasant and sweet. By adorn- 
ing and making them pleasant within and 


| beautiful without, they will in truth say, “there 


is no place like home.” 


Aunt Cuarity. 
Franklin, Jan. 1843. 


aa 
From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Salt for Grub Worms.—A correspondent 
of the New Genesee Farmer says, that after 
finding the grub worm was cutting off his corn 
and cabbages at a sad rate, he first applied 
ashes, then soot, and then Scotch snuff to the 
hill, hoping to destroy or drive away the 
worm; but it was all to no purpose. After- 
wards, seeing it stated that salt was very dis- 
agreeable to the grub, he applied about two 
table spoonfuls to each hill of corn or cabbage, 
placing it so as not to touch the plant. ‘The 
worms left them immediately. 

Another says, that by putting about “a 
pinch” of salt to each plant, two or three 
times, the worm ceased his depredations. He 
also mentions a neighbour, who watered his 
cabbages daily with water from a salt pork 
barrel, and was not troubled ; but as soon as 
he discontinued the practice, his plants were 
attacked, equally with his neighbours. 

_ 


“A firm trust in an Almighty Protector 
produces patience, hope, cheerfulness, and all 
those dispositions of mind which disarm po- 
verty of its sting.” 





FIFTH MONTH, 20, 1843. 

eS 

The temperature of the weather for the 
past half year, has been peculiar, and its usual 
order in some respects inverted. The first 
brumal month, with the exception of a brief 
interval or two, was remarkably mild; and 
nearly throughout the next, the air was bland 
and almost summer-like. The last, however, 
set in fiercely cold, and with but slight inter- 
mission, the reign of frost held continuous 
sway through that and the month succeeding. 
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Even the Fourth month for the greater part 
was but a prolongation of mitigated winter, so 
that vegetation seemed to have no encourage. 
ment to put forth its dormant energies. t 
at length “the time ef the singing of birds 
has come,” bleak winds and chilling raing 
have given place to genial showers and revi- 
ving warmth—the fields, the meadows, the 
woods, assume their beautiful garniture of 
green and re bloom, and all natund”te: 
Joices in the delightful and refreshing transi- 
tion. Within the last fortnight, 80 rapid has 
been the change, that at the present time no 
very striking aincaeodn in the growth of 
crops is percepti the p ts of grain 
and. < Watts are generally ave Sigh anges 
hopeful. As com of this bappy con- 
dition of things, we have inserted some chaste 
and appropriate stanzas selected by a friend. 


DYMOND’S ESSAYS. 


The new edition of Jonathan Dymond’s Es- 
says on the Principles of Morality, noticed in 
“The Friend” some weeks since, is now pub- 
lished, and ready for sale, by George W. Tay- 
lor, No. 50 North Fourth Street, up stairs. 
Price 87} cents for a single copy—eight 
copies or more, 75 cents, cash. 


Correction.--In the notice of the death of 
Elizabeth Satterthwaite, last week, for relict 
read wife. It was printed according to the 
copy sent us; but a friend has since informed 
of the mistake. 


WANTED 
At Haverford School—A Teacher of Mathe- 


matics and Natural Philosophy. Also, one of 
the Greek and Latin languages and Litera- 
ture. Application may be made to Charles 
Yarnall, No. 39 Market street; or to George 
Stewardson, No. 90 Arch street, Philadel- 
phia. 


A special meeting of the Haverford School 
Association, will be held at the Committee- 
room in Arch street Meeting-house, on Se- 
cond-day aflernoon, 29th instant, at four 
o’clock. 

Cuartes Exuis, Sec’ry. 

Philad., Fifth mo. 12th, 1843. 


TO RENT. 


A commodious house, with stable, garden, 
&c., situated on the Columbia abana oppo- 
site to Haverford School. A Friend’s family 
would be preferred ; and it is thought to be a 
good situation for taking summer boarders. 
Apply at this office. 


= é 
Maknrep, on Fourthi-day, the 3d instant, at — 
Meeting-house, on Orange street, Danizt 
Swarriess, to Esruer Suove Hacker, daughter of 
William E. Hacker. 





Diep, on the morning of the eleventh instant, after a 
short illness, in the 33d year of her age, Exizasetn R., 
wife of Benjamin E. Valentine, of this city, and daugh- 
ter of the late Samuel Rhoads, of Upper Darby. 
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